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The  two  great  names  in  the  history  of  our  Naval  Medical  Service  are 
James  Lind  and  Gilbert  Blane,  both  most  industrious  and  conscientious 
Scotsmen,  Lind  being  the  senior  and  the  pioneer,  and  Blane  pre-eminent 
in  bringing  Lind’s  and  his  own  reforms  into  official  use.  Some  account 
of  Blane’s  life  may,  perhaps,  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  article  on 
Lind  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal.1 2 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  the  fourth  son  of  Gilbert  Blane,  of  Blanefield, 
a  small  estate  in  the  County  of  Ayr,  and  was  born  on  August  29  (O.S.), 
1749.  His  forbears  were  well-to-do  merchants,  descended  from  Thomas 
Blane  (obiit  1620),  who  had  a  large  estate  at  Girvan.  Originally  intended 
for  the  Church,  he  entered  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh  at  the  early 
age  of  14,  and  during  the  next  five  years  obtained  a  sound  education, 
evidence  of  which  appears  in  his  treatise  on  “  Medical  Logick  ”  and  in 
classical  allusions  and  quotations  in  his  other  writings.  About  1769, 
however,  his  inclinations  changed  and,  like  William  Hunter,  his  future 
teacher,  he  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cure  of  bodies  rather  than 
of  souls.  Accordingly  he  worked  for  the  next  five  years  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  Northern  Athens,  and  with  such  success  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Medical  Society  in  1775,  and  delivered  an  oration 
on  the  occasion  of  its  moving  into  new  quarters.  Cullen’s  teaching  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  him  and  was  responsible  for  his  opposition  later 
in  life  to  the  humoral  pathology  supported  by  Boerhaaved  He  took  the 
M.D.  degree  at  Glasgow  on  August  28,  1778;  but  meanwhile  (1776)  he 
had  migrated  to  London  armed  with  recommendations  from  Cullen, 
Robertson  the  Scottish  historian,  and  Blair,  so  familiar  as  the  author  of 
sermons,  to' William  Hunter,  whose  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery 
he  attended.  Here  he  probably  met  Hunter’s  nephew,  Matthew  Baillie 
(1761-1823),  who  came  south  in  1779,  and,  though  considerably  younger, 
eventually  outstripped  him  in  the  race  for  fashionable  practice.  Through 
Hunter’s  kind  offices,  Blane  became  personal  medical  attendant  to  the 
last  Lord  Holdernesse,  an  invalid  with  accomplished  tastes  and  much  in 
favour  at  Court.  He  thus  gained  an  introduction  to  society  and  to  Sir 
George  Rodney,  whom  he  accompanied  as  private  physician,  without  any 
official  position,  in  H.M.S.  “  Sandwich,”  the  flagship  of  the  Fleet  dis- 


1  Yol.  i,  No.  2,  April,  1915. 

2  Vide  “  Elements  of  Medical  Logick,”  London,  1825,  third  edition,  pp.  190. 
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patched  on  Christmas  Eve,  1779,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  During 
the  first  of  the  six  engagements  at  which  he  was  present  Blane,  in  the 
absence  of  executive  officers,  was  employed  by  the  Admiral  to  carry 
orders  to  the  guns,  and  while  thus  occupied  was  slightly  wounded. 
After,  and  apparently  because  of,  this  action  he  was  officially  appointed 
Physician  to  the  Fleet,  and  in  this  capacity  received  a  monthly  report  from 
each  of  the  surgeons  as  to  the  health  of  the  ships.  In  the  autumn  of 
1780,  a  tract  of  20  pp.  from  his  pen  entitled  “  An  Address  to  the 
Officers  serving  in  His  Majesty’s  Ships  of  War  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America,”  was  published  at  New  York,  where  the  Fleet  often  touched. 
Its  subject-matter — the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  service  afloat — 
was  mainly  derived  from  James  Lind’s  “  Essay  on  the  Most  Effectual 
Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Seamen  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  ”  (1757  ; 
second  edition,  1762  ;  third  edition,  1774).  In  a  letter  to  William 
Hunter,  describing  a  hurricane  in  1780,  which  he  subsequently  investi¬ 
gated  at  Barbados,  he  commented  on  the  surprising  observation  that  it 
apparently  cured  patients  with  fevers,  dysentery,  and  acute  pleurisy. 
When  ill-health  (gout  and  stricture)  and  lack  of  reinforcements  obliged 
Sir  George  Eodney  to  return  to  England  in  September,  1781,  Blane 
accompanied  him,  aud  on  December  3  took  the  licence  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London.  Inspired  by  his  keen  insight  into  the 
wants  of  the  Navy,  he  laid  before  the  Board  of  Admiralty  (October  31, 
1781)  a  memorial  pointing  out  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  ventilation  and 
dryness  in  the  ships,  the  need  for  a  supply  of  lemon-juice  to  prevent  and 
cure  scurvy,  the  prevalence  of  intemperance,  the  inadequate  care  of  the 
sick  on  board  ship,  the  absence  of  proper  bedding  and  soap,  and  the 
desirability  of  a  gratuitous  supply  of  medicines  and  other  necessaries  to 
naval  surgeons.  These  crying  needs  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  were  not 
supplied  until  fifteen  or  more  years  later,  when,  as  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Board  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Sailors,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  enforce  them.  On  December  14,  1781,  he  hurriedly  left 
London  with  Admiral  Eodney,  sailing  with  reinforcements  from 
Plymouth  in  January,  1782,  and  remained  on  active  service  until  the  end 
of  the  War  wflth  the  American  Colonies.  From  this  Fleet,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  seldom  less  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  more  than  forty  ships 
of  the  line,  he  collected  materials  for  his  “  Observations  on  the  Diseases 
of  Seamen,”  thus  obtaining  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  naval 
medicine  and  hygiene.  He  gained  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his 
Admiral  and  colleagues  so  entirely  that,  on  the  declaration  of  peace  in 
April,  1783,  the  principal  officers  of  the  station  unanimously  petitioned 
the  Admiralty  that,  as  his  appointment  precluded  half-pay,  a  pension 
should  be  bestowed  upon  him.  This  was  done  ;  and  in  1802  the  grant, 
originally  of  ten  shillings  a  day,  was  doubled  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  1783,  the  year  of  his  return  to  London,  he  was  elected  Physician 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Eodney, 
then  a  national  hero,  and  of  the  professional  support  of  his  countrymen, 
Dr.  W.  Saunders  and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar.  At  this  time  the  Hospital, 
which  contained  500  beds,  was  overcrowded,  and  infectious  fevers  were  so 
common  that  in  the  previous  year  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  one 
surgeon,  and  several  attendants  had  succumbed  to  fevers  caught  in  the 
wards.  The  number  of  beds  was  accordingly  reduced,  and  new  methods 
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of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  were  adopted  with  most  salutary  results. 
London  now  became  his  permanent  home,  and  on  July  11,  1786,  he 
married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Abraham  Gardner,  a  London 
merchant.  In  1795  he  resigned  his  post  at  St.  Thomas’s  after  twelve 
years’  hard  work  at  the  practical  and  literary  sides  of  his  profession. 
Some  fruits  of  his  hospital  labours  were  embodied  in  a  paper,  “  On  the 
Comparative  Prevalence,  Mortality,  and  Treatment  of  Different  Diseases 
in  London,  illustrated  by  Abstracts  of  Oases  which  occurred  to  the 
Author  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  (1783-94),  and  in  his  Private  Practice 
(1795-1806).”  Incidentally,  he  instituted  a  comparison  between  the 
diseases  of  the  poor  and  those  of  the  rich,  and  is  sometimes  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  gout  did  not  figure  among  his  hospital  patients,  whereas  it 
constituted  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  his  private  practice.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  statement  given  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  paper,1  but  in  the 
latest  edition  twenty-two  cases  were  transferred  from  the  category  of 
“  rheumatism  ”  and  one  from  that  of  “  neuralgia  ”  to  that  of  gout,  making 
one  in  every  126  hospital  patients.'2  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice 
this  change  in  his  statistics,  as  a  reader  of  his  latest  estimate  might 
regard  a  quotation  from  his  original  paper  as  inaccurate.  It  recent  times 
Blane’s  experience  of  the  absence  of  gout  from  hospital  practice  has 
been  commented  on  as  exceptional,  and  possibly  similar  contemporary 
criticism  led  him  to  revise  his  case  notes.  This  paper  also  contains  an 
historical  account  of  old  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  with  special  reference  to 
the  fluctuations  of  disease  and  mortality  in  London  during  its  existence. 
Though  a  most  industrious  worker,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
equally  successful  clinical  teacher.3  While  a  hospital  physician  he  gave 
the  Croonian  Lecture  before  the  Royal  Society,  “  On  Muscular  Move¬ 
ment,”  on  November  13  and  20,  1788,  brought  out  the  “  Observations  on 
the  Diseases  of  Seamen  ”  (1785),  and  was  doing  well  in  private  practice 
as  shown  by  his  appointment  successively  as  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (1785),  Physician  to  the  Household  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (1788),  and  Physician  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  His  best  known 
work,  “  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,”  which  was  professedly 
intended  not  for  the  medical  profession  exclusively,  but  also  for  com¬ 
manders,  “  upon  whom  chiefly  the  prevention  of  sickness  depends,” 
passed  into  second  and  third  editions  in  1790  and  1799.  It  consists  of 
three  parts  :  a  detailed  account  of  the  health  and  diseases  of  the  Fleet 
during  the  years  (1780-83)  that  he  accompanied  it;  the  causes  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  diseases  in  fleets,  in  which  infection,  the  influence  of  venti¬ 
lation,  food,- water,  clothing,  exercise  and  fatigue  are  discussed;  and  the 
description  and  treatment  of  the  affections,  such  as  fevers,  dysentery, 
and  scurvy,  most  frequently  seen  at  sea.  It  is  clearly  and  pleasantly 
written,  well  supported  by  statistics,  refers  sufficiently  and  in  good  taste 
to  other  authorities,  and.  fully  justified  the  trust  which  the  Government 
placed  in  his  hands.  In  1790  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  herb  Nardus 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  London,  1813,  iv,  89 ;  and  “  Select  Dissertations  on 
Several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science,”  London,  1822,  p.  150. 

2  “Select  Dissertations  on  Several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science,”  London, 
1833,  vol.  i,  p.  205. 

3  Vide  Life  in  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  by  J.  F.  Payne,  1886, 
vol.  v,  p.  202, 
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indica,  or  spikenard,  specimens  of  which  he  had  received  from  his  brother 
in  India,  and  described  its  medicinal  uses,  especially  as  an  external 
application  for  abdominal  pain.1 

Blane’s  professional  life  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  :  the  first 
while  Physician  to  the  Fleet  (1780-83)  ;  the  second  when  physician  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  and  in  practice  (1783-95) ;  and  the  third  and  remaining 
part  of  his  active  life  in  which  he  continued  to  practise,  but  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  Government  and  others  on  various  aspects  of  public 
health  especially  those  concerning  the  Navy.  The  two  earlier  phases 
were  a  preparation  for  the  third  and  most  important,  on  which  his  reputa¬ 
tion  mainly  depends.  In  1795,  when  Lord  Spencer  was  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  he  was  appointed  to  join  Dr.  Eobert  Blair  as  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Board  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Sailors,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  bring  about  the  reforms,  designed  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  afloat,  which  he  had  urged  upon  the  Admiralty  fifteen  years 
before.  This  office  he  held  until  1802,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  the  Fleets  were  considerably  reduced.  Shortly  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  an  Admiralty  order  was  issued  enjoining  the  use  of  lemon-juice  in 
the  Navy.  This  came  into  force  in  1796,  and  at  once  banished  scurvy 
from  the  service  afloat.2 3  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  had  been  known  to 
the  Dutch  as  prophylactic  and  curative  agents  for  scurvy  as  far  back  as 
1564,  and  had  also  been  successfully  employed  in  1593  by  Sir  E.  Hawkins 
in  the  “  Dainty,”  and  by  Commodore  James  Lancaster  in  1600;  but  all 
this  had  been  forgotten  until  James  Lind,  afterwards  Physician  to  Haslar, 
revived  it  in  1754.  Blane,  who  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  his  senior,  used 
fresh  lemons,  limes,  and  oranges  in  1782  to  cure  scurvy  in  a  fleet  of 
twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line  ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  advice  scurvy  was 
thus  entirely  prevented  in  H.M.S.  “  Suffolk,”  which  made  a  voyage  of 
twenty-three  weeks  in  1794.  Otherwise  Lind’s  recommendations  were 
almost  neglected,  and  the  delay  of  forty-one  years  before  they  were 
officially  adopted  might  have  been  greatly  prolonged,  had  it  not  been  for 
Blane’s  powerful  influence.  It  is  attractive  though  sometimes  fallacious 
to  interpret  the  speculations  of  former  writers  as  the  prophetic  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  modern  knowledge.  But,  with  this  caution  in  mind,  there  is 
some  ground  for  crediting  Blane  with  the  germ  of  the  modern  conception 
that  the  absence  of  a  vitamine  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  aetiology  of 
scurvy.  In  discussing  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease,  he  remarked 
that  its  phenomena  “are  circumstances  all  of  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  a  deficiency  of  wholesome  aliment  and  an  absence  of  that 
active  state  of  absorption  and  renewal,  which  in  health  are  in  constant 
requisition  for  the  purposes  of  growth  and  repair.  And  it  follows  from 
this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  operation  of  citric  acid  as  a  remedy  is 
that  of  a  specific  stimulus  to  the  absorbents,  and  not  either  as  nutritious 
matter,  or  as  a  chemical  antiseptic,  according  to  the  theories  of  the 
humoral  pathology.”8  The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  views 


1  Phil.  Trans.,  London,  1790,  vol.  lxxx,  p.  658. 

a  Scurvy,  however,  was  seen  in  the  merchant  service  from  time  to  time,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  writing  in  1858,  stated  that  in  the  various  Polar  expedi¬ 
tions  scurvy  has  always  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (“Naval  Hygiene 
and  Scurvy,”  1858,  p.  7). 

3  “  Medical  Logick,”  London,  1825,  p.  96. 
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is  often  partly  one  of  terms ;  Blane,  of  course,  did  not  employ  the  recently 
coined  word  vitamine,  but  his  use  of  “  deficiency  ”  in  reference  to  one  of 
the  affections  now  known  as  “  deficiency  diseases”  is  quite  up  to  date. 

By  promoting  cleanliness  and  ventilation  on  ships  he  did  much  to 
diminish  the  prevalence  of  infectious  fevers.  In  1796  he  suggested  to 
Lord  St.  Vincent  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  provide  soap  to  the  crews  of  his  ships,  either  gratuitously 
or  by  deducting  the  cost  from  their  pay.  A  general  order  was  accord¬ 
ingly  issued  for  the  supply  of  soap  on  the  latter  footing.  As  showing  the 
economic  value  of  this  obvious  reform,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cost 
of  an  ample  supply  of  soap  was  estimated  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  injury  to  health  due  to  want  of  personal  cleanliness.  In 
1802  Blane  and  Count  Kumford  were  asked  by  Lord  Chichester,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  recommend  some  means 
for  preserving  the  life  and  health  of  convicts  during  their  passage  to 
Australia,  very  few  of  whom  survived  the  journey.  Their  advice  as  to 
proper  ventilation  of  the  lower  decks  by  means  of  wind  sails  and  air 
tubes  was  most  successful  in  diminishing  the  incidence  of  infectious 
diseases  and  the  mortality.  That  to  some  extent  he  realized  the  modern 
problem  of  disease  carriers  is  shown  by  his  use  of  the  suggestive  phrase 
“dormant  infection”  in  the  following  passage:  “There  is  a  degree  of 
risk  in  mixing  two  different  sorts  of  men,  even  when  there  is  no  actual 
disease  or  suspicion  of  infection  ;  for  whether  it  is  from  dormant  infection, 
or  merely  from  the  circumstances  of  change  of  air,  such  mixtures  are 
known  from  experience  to  be  sometimes  productive  of  sickness.”1 

A  reform,  advocated  by  him  fifteen  years  earlier,  was  effected  in  1796, 
when  naval  surgeons  were  for  the  first  time  provided  free  of  expense  with 
the  more  important  drugs  ;  in  1804  this  concession  was  made  complete 
by  the  gratuitous  supply  of  all  medicines.  About  this  time  the  sick  bay 
was  much  improved,  and  was  transferred  from  the  ill-ventilated  forepart 
of  the  lower  gun-deck  to  a  position  under  the  forecastle.  In  this  as  in 
other  matters  of  hygiene  Blane  enforced  the  views  of  James  Lind.  These 
various  reforms  were  followed  by  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  Navy;  thus,  in  1782,  out  of  100,000  seamen  and  marines,  1  in  33 
were  sent  sick  to  hospital;  whereas  in  1813  with  a  corresponding  comple¬ 
ment  of  140,000,  the  proportion  of  sick  fell  to  1  in  10-75. 2  A  picturesque 
description  of  the  mortality  among  sailors  at  a  much  earlier  date  is  given 
by  the  Portuguese  historian  Vieyra  :  “If  the  dead  who  had  been  thrown 
overboard  between  the  Coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
between  that  Cape  and  Mozambique,  could  have  tombstones  placed  for 
them,  each  on  the  spot  where  he  sank,  the  whole  way  would  appear  a 
continuous  cemetery.” 

In  1797  he  visited  officially  the  Russian  fleet  then  wintering  in  our 
ports  and  much  overrun  with  sickness,  which  was  found  to  be  chiefly 
frost-bite  and  gangrene  due  to  cold.  His  comment  that  in  wdnter  cam¬ 
paigns  the  Russians  suffer  more  severely  than  the'  British,  French, 
Austrians,  and  Prussians  from  cold  is  in  rather  striking  contrast  to  what 


1  “  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,”  1799,  third  edition,  p.  227. 

2  “  A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Progressive  Improvement  of  the  Health  of  the 
Royal  Navy,”  London,  1830,  p.  11. 
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is  generally  believed  to  have  held  good  recently  in  Poland.  In  1799,  the 
Turkey  Company,  which  controlled  the  Levant  trade,  took  his  advice  about 
the  quarantine  regulations  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  plague 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  autumn  of  1809  the  Government  charged  Blane  with  a  special 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  exceptional  prevalence  of  disease  among  the 
troops  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  no  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  numerical  strength  of  the  Army  were  incapaci¬ 
tated  from  duty,  mainly  by  malaria.  His  report,  with  which  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Army  concurred,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  island.  In 
the  following  year  he  visited  Northfieet  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty  in 
order  to  investigate  its  sanitary  suitability  for  the  establishment  of  a  dock¬ 
yard  and  other  naval  works,  and  reported  that  there  was  not  any  valid 
objection  to  this  proposal.  It  is  most  unusual  for  the  same  authority  to 
be  consulted  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  and  this  exceptional  distinc¬ 
tion  speaks  volumes  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  Blane’s  opinion  was 
held.  As  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  December  26,  1812. 

With  advancing  years  and  the  prestige  of  his  public  services,  Blane 
may  well  have  felt  that  he  was  a  recognized  authority  on  matters  of 
health  ;  at  any  rate,  some  of  his  later  writings  came  before  the  larger 
audience  of  the  public.  In  1819  he  supported  vaccination  in  a  paper 
fortified  with  statistics,1  which,  though  twenty-one  years  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  epoch-making  discovery,  was  extremely  opportune,  as  the 
severe  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  1818  had  thrown  fresh  doubts  on  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination.  It  w7as  therefore  reprinted  with  some  additions 
in  1820  by  the  wish  and  at  the  expense  of  Jenner,  who  arranged  for  its 
gratuitous  distribution  by  the  public  establishments  for  vaccine  inocula¬ 
tion.  As  early  as  September,  1800,  naval  surgeons  were  directed  “to 
inoculate  any  of  the  seamen  who  were  desirous  of  it,”  and  in  1801  eighty- 
nine  naval  surgeons,  apparently  inspired  by  Trotter,  presented  Jenner  with 
a  gold  medal.2  It  was,  however,  a  long  time— probably  not  until  1858 — 
before  vaccination  was  made  compulsory  in  the  Navy.3  Blane’s  opinion 
that  cholera  was  spread  by  human  intercourse,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
view  that  it  was  caused  by  aerial  influence,  were  expressed  in  his  letter4 * 
of  January  16,  1825,  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Later, 
a  year  before  the  great  epidemic  of  1832,  he  issued  “  A  Warning  and 
Admonition  to  the  British  Public  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Cholera,” 
which  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  circulated  widely 
among  the  seaports,  especially  those  on  the  East  Coast,  in  order  to 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  London,  1819,  vol.  x,  p.  315. 

2  A  reproduction  of  this  medal  is  given  in  Trotter’s  “  Medicina  Nautica,”  1803, 
vol.  iii,  p.  121. 

3  According  to  the  “Instructions  for  the  Royal  Naval  Hospitals”  of  1844, 
vaccination  was  then  voluntary,  but  was  noted  as  compulsory  in  the  1866  edition 
of  this  work.  The  Statistical  Return  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  for  1858  refers  to 
a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Director-General  instructing  the  medical  officers 
to  vaccinate,  on  their  entry  into  the  Service,  all  persons  who  do  not  present  marks 
of  small-pox  or  of  previous  vaccination. 

4  Vide  “  Select  Dissertations  on  Several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science,”  1833, 

vol.  i,  p.  346. 
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prevent  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  this  country.  The  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Sir  W.  Pym  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  had  previously  stated  that  cholera  was  com¬ 
municable  and  that  quarantine  was  desirable ;  but  there  was  a  popular 
belief  to  the  contrary,  which,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  contemporary  medical 
press,  was  shared  by  some  members  of  our  profession.1  Unfortunately,  this 
view  was  adopted  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  at  Sunderland,  where 
the  quarantine  and  other  preventive  measures  in  force  were  accordingly 
abandoned.  Almost  directly  after  this  change  of  policy,  cholera  began  to 
spread  from  this  town  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  by  an  irony  of  fate 
Lady  Blane  was  an  early  victim  on  July  9,  1832. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  writings  Blane  published  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  Naval  tactics,  particularly  on  Rodney’s  method  of  breaking  the 
line,  and  brought  out  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  corporal  punishment  in 
the  Navy  could  not  be  safely  abolished.  He  also  contributed  materials 
to  Mundy’s  “  Life  of  Lord  Rodney.”  In  1831  his  interest  in  human 
statistics  found  expression  in  a  tract  entitled  “  Reflections  on  the  Present 
Crisis  of  Public  Affairs,  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Existing 
Clamours  and  Grievances,”  dealing  with  the  best  means  not  only  of 
preventing  famines,  but  also  of  guarding  against  the  evils  of  discontent 
and  riot.  The  medical  aspects  of  this  subject,  namely,  “the  progressive 
population  and  health  of  Great  Britain,”  had  previously  been  discussed 
by  him. 

As  a  writer  he  was  clear,  graceful,  and  anticipated  possible  criticisms ; 
this  was  the  outcome  of  the  care  he  devoted  to  polishing,  expanding,  and 
keeping  his  writings  up  to  date  in  their  successive  editions.  For  example, 
the  collection  of  previously  published  articles  entitled  “  Select  Disserta¬ 
tions  on  Several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science”  (1822  in  one  volume;  1833 
in  two  volumes)  contains  references  to  works  and  events  of  much  later  dates 
than  those  of  the  original  papers.  “  The  Elements  of  Medical  Logick,  or 
Philosophical  Principles  of  the  Practice  of  Physick,”  first  appeared  in 
1819,  and  in  its  third  edition  (1821)  was  much  enlarged  so  “  as  to  make 
the  whole  assume  the  form  of  a  compendious  system  of  general 
professional  instruction  ” — an  ambitious  aim  which  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  achieved.  It  discussed  seven  causes  of  error  and  insisted 
on  the  advantages  of  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning.  Payne  drily 
summed  up  “Medical  Logick”  as  containing  a  good  deal  of  common- 
sense  and  some  philosophic  pedantry.  It  was  appropriately  translated 
into  German.  As  there  are  but  few  works  on  medical  logic,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  A.  W.  Barclay’s  Lumleian  Lectures  at  the  Poyal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  (1864),  “On  Medical  Errors,”  dealt  with  the 
fallacies  connected  with  the  application  of  the  inductive  method  to 
medical  science.  Blane  wrote  on  mechanical  compression  of  the  head 
as  a  preventive  and  cure  of  hydrocephalus,  but  his  most  important 
contributions  to  therapeutics  were  on  the  uses  of  pure  alkalis  and  lime- 
water  in  disorders  of  the  bladder,  stomach  and  skin,2 3  and  on  the  effects 
of  large  doses  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  in  gravel.8  The  value  of 


1  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  London,  1832,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  163,  et  seq. 

2  Trans.  Soc.  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Kno  wledge,  1800,  vol.  ii,  p.  132. 

3  Ibid.,  1811,  vol.  iii,  p.  338. 
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these  observations  was  fully  acknowledged  by  Prout1  the  contemporary 
authority  on  urinary  diseases,  and  according  to  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Burrows2  the  use  of  alkalis  in  urinary  affections  was  an  original 
and  definite  advance. 

He  was  most  anxious  to  improve  the  professional  attainments  and 
position  of  naval  surgeons,  to  whom  his  name  is  now  chiefly  familiar  in 
connexion  with  the  two  gold  medals  originally  awarded  every  two  years 
for  the  best  journals  kept  by  them  when  afloat,  but  since  1913  given 
annually  to  the  surgeon  who  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  marks  at  the 
examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  staff  surgeon.  These  he 
founded  in  1829  by  an  endowment  of  £300,  the  first  award  being  in  1832, 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  adjudicated.  The  great  importance  he 
attached  to  note-taking  set  an  example  to  naval  surgeons,  and  stimulated 
Trotter3  “to  imitate  Dr.  Blane  in  calling  upon  the  surgeons  for  occasional 
remarks.”  The  question  whether  or  not  naval  surgeons  should  engage 
in  private  practice  was  discussed  by  him  in  1824. 4  In  1802  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  ordained  that  all  medical  officers  of  naval  hospitals,  whether  in 
wrar  or  peace,  should  abstain  from  civil  practice.  But  only  seven  years 
before,  in  1795,  the  Governors  of  Naval  Hospitals  had  been  directed  to 
allow  private  practice  in  times  of  peace  ;  so  that  abuses,  as  stated  by 
Trotter,5  would  appear  to  ha.ve  crept  in  very  rapidly.  Blane,  however, 
argued  that,  as  long  as  their  official  duties  did  not  suffer,  naval  surgeons 
would  advantageously  occupy  their  spare  time  by  increasing  their  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  and  stated  that  during  his  seven  years’  service  on 
the  Medical  Board  of  the  Navy  two  instances  only  of  abuse  had  come 
before  him.  As  an  argument  against  the  “  whole  time  ”  system  he  stated 
that  “if  any  candidate  for  a  vacant  situation  in  the  great  Metropolitan 
hospitals  w’ere  to  try  to  recommend  himself  by  declaring  that  he  would 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  hospital,  he 
would  to  a  certainty  be  rejected  ;  for  the  governors  as  men  of  good  sense 
would  be  well  aware  that  he  could  not  find  employment  to  occupy  him¬ 
self  the  whole  day  within  its  walls.”  This  is  interesting  in  connexion 
with  the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education 
in  London,  which  contains  evidence  advocating  and  condemning  the 
principle  of  whole-time  teachers  of  clinical  medicine.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  by  an  order  of  November  28,1913,  private  practice  by  naval  surgeons 
is  now  permitted.  That  Blane  was  appreciated  by  the  naval  surgeons 
is  shown  by  their  presentation  of  plate  to  him  in  1821.  A  strong  man, 
however,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  some  enemies,  and  reading  between  the 
lines  of  Trotter’s  “  Medicina  Nautica  ”  it  is  clear  that  this  less  successful 
reformer  of  Naval  medicine  was  far  from  a  kindly  critic  of  Sir  Gilbert. 

Many  honours  were  bestowed  on  Blane  ;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Gottingen,  a  Corresponding 


1  “  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Urinary  Diseases,”  second  edition,  1825,  pp.  115> 
144. 

2  Gnlstonian  Lectures,  London  Med.  Gaz.,  1834,  vol.  xiv,  p.  55. 

3  “  Medicina  Nautica,”  1797,  vol.  i,  p.  2. 

4  “  Select  Dissertations  on  Several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science,”  1833,  vol.  ii, 
p.  295. 

5  “  Medicina  Nautica,”  1803,  vol.  in,  p.  18. 
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Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  the  Institute 
of  France  (1826),  and  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  (1829),  in  succession  to  Sir  Humphry  JDavy.  In 
addition  to  the  Court  appointments  mentioned  elsewhere,  he  was 
Physician  to  George  IV  and  William  IV.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
such  a  distinguished  physician  should  not  have  held  office  at  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  of  which  he  remained  a  licentiate  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  was,  indeed,  nominated  for  the  Fellowship  by  the 
President  (Sir  Lucas  Pepys1),  in  1810,  but  did  not  accept,  probably  because 
this  recognition  came  so  late.  His  intellectual  peers  evidently  valued 
his  abilities,  for  he  was  President  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
in  1813  and  1814  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  was  a  Member 
of  the  select  “  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge,”  which  was  founded  by  John  Hunter,  and  consisted  of  nine 
members,  including  Matthew  Baillie,  David  Pitcairn,  and  G.  Fordyce. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  after  Blane’s  death  a  graceful  tribute  was  paid 
to  his  memory  by  Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  subsequently  Director- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  who  spoke  of 
his  inestimable  services  to  the  Navy,  and  said  that  he  might  “justly  be 
termed  the  Father  of  Naval  Medical  Science.”2 3  His  portrait  shows  a 
handsome  and  thoughtful  face,  full  of  character.  Natural  curiosity  about 
his  personality  may  be  gratified  by  a  search  in  the  somewhat  candid 
medical  press  of  the  time.  He  appears  to  have  retained  the  aspect  and 
accent  of  a  Scotsman  throughout  life,  and  though  much  in  polished 
society,  his  manners  were  not  those  of  the  courtly  physician  of  the 
period.  In  one  of  the  fictitious  “  intercepted  letters,”5  entitled  “Advice 
to  a  Young  London  Physician,”  and  intended  to  parody  Sir  Henry 
Halford  (“  the  eel-backed  baronet  ”),  Blane  is  credited  with  a  “certain 
sanctified,  devout,  death-like  expression  of  countenance.”4  His  obituary 
notice  is  therefore  probably  correct  in  concluding  that  “the  station  he  ^lJL**** 
attained  may  fairly  be  attributed  rather  to  his  talents  and  industry  than 
to  the  possession  of  external  graces  or  artificial  attractions.”5  His  health 
began  to  fail  in  1821,  when  he  was  attacked  by  senile  pruritus,  which 
caused  such  distress  that  increasing  doses  of  opium  became  necessary, 
and  reached  the  equivalent  of  a  drachm  of  the  solid  drug  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Attempts  to  diminish  this  exceptional  amount  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  his  last  illness,  in  which  he  suffered  from  cedematous 
and  ulcerated  legs,  the  daily  dose  was  sometimes  1,000  minims  of 
Battley’s  solution.  His  remark  towards  the  end  of  his  life  that  “  there 
was  not  a .  desideratum  in  practical  medicine  more  important  and 


1  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Bt.,  was  Physician-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  Walcheren  Expedition,  and  when  requested 
to  proceed  there  to  investigate  the  local  conditions,  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  decline, 
with  the  result  that  he  subsequently  resigned  his  office. 

2  “  Observations  on  Naval  Hygiene  and  Scurvy,”  1858,  p.  4. 

3  The  “intercepted  letters  ”  were  written  by  James  Wardrop,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
to  George  IV  {vide  J.  F.  Clarke,  “  Autobiographical  Recollections  of  the  Medical 
Profession,”  1874,  p.  340). 

4  Lancet ,  London,  1834,  vol.  i,  p.  725. 

6  London  Med.  Gaz .,  1834,  vol.  xiv,  p.  486. 
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interesting  than  a  monograph  treatise  on  opium  ” 1  has  therefore  an 
intimate  personal  application.  After  1822,  although  his  literary  activity 
remained  unimpaired,  he  began  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  probably 
spent  more  time  at  his  country  house,  Culverlands,  in  Eerkshire.2  He 
died  on  June  26,  1834,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  8,  Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly,  whither  he  had  moved  about  1823  from  Cleveland  Row. 
An  unfinished  portrait  of  him  by  Sir  Martin  A.  Shee,  P.R.A.,  hangs  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  ;  for  a 
photograph  of  this,  issued  by  the  Arundel  Society  about  1860,  I  am 
indebted  to  W.  Fleming,  Esq. 
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i  Commander  Sir  Charles  Rodney  Blane  was  born 
in  1879,  the  son  of  Captain  A.  R.  Blane,  R.N.,  and 


Commander  Sir  Charles  R.  Blane, 
Bart. 


Lady  Blane,  who  has  been 
widowed  by  the  battle. 


succeeded  his  uncle  as  fourth  baronet  in  1911.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  Navy  in  1893,  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  1900 
and  commander  in  1912.  He  was  present,  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  in  Admiral  Rawson’s  flagship,  at  the  capture 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s  Palace  in  1896  and  in  the 
Benin  Expedition  of  the  following  year,  receiving  the 
medal  and  clasp.  He  was  awarded  the  Italian  Order 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  for  services  at  the  time 
of  the  Messina  earthquake.  Sir  Charles’s  two  younger 
brothers  were  both  in  the  Army  and  have  both  lost 
their  lives  in  the  present  war.  He  was  married  and 
leaves  one  daughter  ;  there  is  no  heir  to  the  title. 
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